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OUR COVER design by J. J. Fox commemo- 
rates the second anniversary of the short- 
lived revolt of the Hungarian people against 
Communist tyranny. It also recalls the 
Catholic role in this rebellion that failed. 


JOSEPH CARDINAL MINDSZENTY, freed 
from a Communist prison by the rebels, was 
prepared to take part in the new government 
that would have restored justice to its right- 
ful place among the Hungarians. Soviet 
might, however, destroyed that hope before 
it could materialize. Rebel leaders per- 
suaded the Cardinal to seek safety and 
asylum in the American legation in Buda- 


pest. 


SAFE BUT STILL NOT FREE to carry out 
his sacred ministry, Joseph Cardinal Minds- 
zenty prays that justice will soon return to 
Hungary. 
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MADONNA 
OF THE PERSECUTED 


by Elizabeth St. George 


SON, BEHOLD THY MOTHER! 


When Jesus uttered these words 
to St. John, He chose the moment 
of His own supreme afflicition to 
give our Lady as consolation and 
as an assurance of His immense 
and eternal love for all humanity. 
In every period of suffering and 
persecution since, He has perform- 
ed for Our Lady miracles of grace 
that prove her solace and strength- 
ening powers to be mightier than 
the fury of the most relentless 
persecutors. History records many 
instances of such miraculous as- 
surances but few strike the heart 
so deeply as the story surrounding 
a miracle of three centuries ago 
which continues to our own time. 

The story revolves around a be- 
loved Madonna, a holy and scho- 
larly young Irish Bishop of the 
17th Century, and Cardinal Joseph 
Mindszenty, whose heroic stand 
against 20th Century barbarism, 
has proven he truly has heard the 
words: Son, behold Thy Mother! 


THE IRISH BISHOP 

The story began around 1649. 
Ireland was suffering one of the 
most wicked persecutions in all 
history, a persecution that saw 
thousands of Irish Catholics tor- 
tured or sent into slavery. Its fury 
was directed against the clergy 
and among the hunted was Walter 
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Lynch, a holy and brilliant young 
Bishop who had just recently been 
elevated to the Bishopric of Clon- 
fert in Tuam, Ireland. He was a 
descendant of one of Galway’s 
ancient families but, because of 
the English laws, had to seek his 
education abroad. After complet- 
ing courses in humanities and 
philosophy at the Irish College in 
Lisbon and studies in Paris, he 
returned to Ireland to open sev- 
eral schools. A few years later, he 
returned to Paris to study Eccles- 
iastical Jurisprudence. There, he 
won high honors and was fully 
trained in every branch of sacred 
science, being dialectician, theolo- 
gian, and canonist. 


HIS RETURN 

He returned to his native land 
prepared to spend his life for the 
preservation of the Faith and for 
peace. Always underlying his love 
of study had been a profound de- 
votion to the Mother of God—a 
devotion that marked his every 
act. He found special inspiration 
in a picture of Our Lady kneeling 
in prayerful meditation before the 
Divine Child. He called the Ma- 
donna, Our Lady of Consolation. 

His years as a Bishop in Ire- 
land were not many but his work 
and energies brought immense 
help and influence to the cause 
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of peace until the fury of persecu- 
tion carried him and other clergy 
to imprisonment on the Island of 
Innisbolfin. Two years later, they 
escaped to the Continent and after 
bitter and weary journeying, set- 
tled in the city of Gyér, Hungary. 
Here, he received shelter from 


Bishop John Puskey, who later 
made Bishop Lynch his Auxiliary. 


IRISH IN HUNGARY 

Hundreds of families had fol- 
lowed their Shepherd into exile 
and within a few years their chil- 
dren contracted marriages with 
the sons and daughters of their 
benefactors. Thus it is that among 
Hungarian families Irish ancestry 
can be traced even today in such 
mames as Kilian, Horan(yi), 
Fabian, and countless others. 


BROTHERLY ACCORD 

For ten years the Hungarians 
and Irish lived in true brotherly 
accord and Bishop Lynch was 
grateful to God for the goodness 
of the Hungarians. But like all 
exiles, he longed for the day when 
he might return to gather again 
the scattered children of his flock. 
He promised that when he could 
return to Ireland he would leave 
with them his most treasured pos- 
session, his beloved Lady of Con- 
solation. It was the only treasure 
he had carried through all the 
miseries of his escape and which 
had been his only possession when 
he arrived in Gyoér, Hungary. 
There was a time when Bishop 
Lynch thought to depart for Ire- 
land, but Almighty God willed 
otherwise. He willed that Bishop 
Lynch and his beloved Madonna 
would become part of Hungary 
forever. And so on July 14th, 1663, 
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he was buried in the Crypt of the 
Cathedral and his beloved picture 
of Our Lady of Consolation was 
placed over the Altar. 

The affection of the people for 
the Irish Madonna increased with 
the years and a beautiful custom 
developed in bringing babies—as 
soon as they could walk—to dedi- 
cate them to our Lady of Consol- 
ation. The people felt that Divine 
intervention had brought the Irish 
Madonna to them and that it was 
through Mary’s intercession many 
disasters had been averted. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Then came March 17th, 1697! 
Bishop Lynch had been laid to 
rest for nearly forty years. An- 
other persecution more terrible 
than before was sweeping Ireland. 
Diabolical laws had been con- 
ceived to establish a penal code 
that was an attempt to stamp out 
every vestige of the Catholic 
Faith in Ireland. But on this same 
morning, in far-off Hungary, the 
faithful were gathered at early 
Mass in the Cathedral in Gyéor. 
Suddenly, the congregation was 
stricken with awe and fear! A 
bloody sweat was observed to come 
over Our Blessed Lady in the 
painting of the Irish Madonna. 
When the painting was wiped with 
linen, the sweat broke out anew 
and continued for three hours. 
Thousands of people rushed to 
witness the phenomenon. News of 
the miracle spread and witnesses 
of every class and every faith 
swore, in written testimony, to 
what they had seen. These docu- 
ments and linen cloth—still bear- 
ing the blood stains—are preserved 
in the archives of the Cathedral. 
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(The painting was removed from 
its place, and inspected closely in 
order to discover, if possible, any 
explanation, but to no avail.) 


THE PAINTING REDISCOVERED 


The story of the Irish Madonna 
had been cherished in Hungary for 
years but, the poor Irish never 
learned of the story. It took two 
hundred years before these pages 
of Hungarian history would be 
known to the Irish. 
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Late in the 19th Century, Rev. 
Joseph Ryan, a young Irish scho- 
lar travelling in Europe, reached 
a town in the vicinity of Gyé6r, 
Hungary. Quite casually he met 
Dr. Gisswein, Secretary of the 
Gy6ér Cathedral. Their conversa- 
tion touched on many subjects. 
But when Dr. Gisswein proudly 
related that the Cathedral pos- 
sessed the miraculous Madonna 
of Consolation, of which Father 
Ryan had never heard, he eagerly 
offered to take the young priest to 
the Cathedral and show him the 
Madonna which had long been 
the inspiration of Bishop Lynch. 
Deeply impressed, Father Ryan 
stayed to have photographs made 
and the ancient documents copied. 
When he returned to Ireland, he 
wrote a scholarly article on the 
miraculous happening for the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record. 


CARDINAL MINDZENTY 


And now the link with the 20th 
Century. In his last public ap- 
pearance, Cardinal Joseph Mind- 
zenty knelt in public prayer before 
the Irish Madonna — which had 
been carried from its shrine in the 
Gyor Cathedral. And as this holy 
man, this symbol of all sufferers 
for the Faith prayed in the midst 
of weeping thousands, he was led 
off to a living martyrdom worse 
than death—yet he lives on and 
by God’s grace—says daily Mass. 
Every day the good Cardinal be- 
comes a living manifestation of 
our Lady’s power with Almighty 
God, Consoler of the afflicted. 
Her love for the human race is in- 
deed that of a Mother sharing the 
sufferings of her Son Whose love 
led Him to die on the Cross for 
us all. 
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NEWS 
NOTES 


on Catholic Life 


around the world 


POLAND 


The shortage of priests in Poland is 
being overcome by the large number of 
vocations of the postwar era, Bishop 
Czeslaw Kaczmarek of Kilece reported 
in a pastoral letter. 

The present shortage of priests and 
Sisters, the Bishop noted, is due mainly 
to the enormous losses suffered by the 
Church in Poland during the war, when 
almost half the clergy fell victim to 
Nazi or Soviet persecution—imprison- 
ment, deportation or execution. Close 
to 20 per cent of the Polish clergy died 
during the persecution, he said, while 
losses ran as high as 50 per cent in 
certain dioceses. At the same time, he 
pointed out, the majority of seminaries 
were closed. As a result, Poland had 
only 8,000 priests in 1945 compared 
with more than 12,000 before the war. 
But within a few years of the war’s 
end, the number of seminarians was al- 
most twice as large as the prewar 
number. 

At present, there are about 15,000 
diocesan and Religious priests in Po- 
land, and this number is increasing by 
about 600 a year. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Archbishop Denis Hurley, O.M.I., of 
Durban, has said that “99 per cent of 
white South Africa does not want a 
solution to the race problem.” Speaking 
to the South African Institute of Race 
Relations in Durban “on the functions 
of education in a multi-racial society,” 
the Archbishop stated that the apartheid 
policies of the government appeal to 
the majority of white South African 
voters. This simply means that “public 
opinion is the final arbiter,” Archbishop 
Hurley said. 

“Anybody who wants to achieve any- 
thing among white native South Africans 
must direct his attack on public opin- 
ion. He has an enormous task before 
him. I doubt if you could find 30,000 
white South Africans prepared to sup- 
port enthusiastically an endeavor to 
face squarely the implications of our 
racial problems. Unfortunately, progress 
has been so slow in South Africa that 
one doubts if enough will be achieved 
in time. The importance of altering pub- 
lic opnion in South Africa is so great 
and the need so urgent that it seems 
as if all those who realize the emer- 
gency . . . should make use of every 
platform offered them in the religious, 
cultural, journalistic, educational, bene- 
volent, industrial and commercial 
spheres.” 


SIBERIA 

A Salesian priest from Lithuania, who 
returned to Siberia as a missionary after 
spending 10 years as a political prisoner, 
has died among his exiled countrymen 
in Siberia, it was announced in Turin, 
Italy. The headquarters of the Salesian 
Fathers reported receiving news of the 
death of Father Joseph Gustas. The 
Fathers said they had no additional 
details. 

Father Gustas was arrested during 
the Russian invasion of Lithuania in 
World War II and was sent to Siberia 
to serve a term of 10 years at hard 
labor. In the labor camp, he formed a 
semi-parish of Catholic Lithuanians as 
well as Catholics of several other na- 
tionalities. He finished his sentence in 
1956 and was sent back to Lithuania 
but volunteered to return to the prison 
camp. The Salesian General Curia said 
his request was granted by authorities 
in Moscow and that he worked in 
Siberia until his death there in March. 
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VATICAN SEMINARY 
VIA RADIO 


Nine times each week the studios of 
Vatican Radio become a seminary for 
students and priests of the Church of 
Silence. 

Nine Latin broadcasts go out each 
week, especially designed for and beam- 
ed to priests and seminarians behind 
the Iron Curtain. The broadcasts bring 
them important religious news, keep 
them up-to-date on pontifical documents 
and refresh their memories on pastoral 
theology. Frequently, these programs 
have speakers who are refugee priests 
from religious persecution. One, a Rus- 
sian priest, has become the regular nar- 
rator on Vatican Radio for programs 
beamed to his native land. Although this 
program, begun in 1951, is closely mon- 
itored by the communists, there is 
every reason to believe that it is get- 
ting through. 

Apart from Vatican Radio’s transmis- 
sions by voice, there is the station’s 
telegraphic department which ties the 
entire world more closely to Rome 
through the offices of the nunciatures 
and apostolic delegations. From the 
1,100-year-old Leonine Tower, around 





which the Vatican radio facilities were 
built, coded communications are sent 
and received from the Holy See’s diplo- 
matic representatives. 

The outside world is brought even 
more intimately into union with the 
Vatican by a network of permanent 
radio outlets throughout Vatican City 
and St. Peter’s Basilica. A radio outlet, 
appearing very much like a wall socket, 
can be found in every important room 
of the Vatican buildings so that almost 
every part of Vatican City is a potential 
broadcasting studio. 
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JAPAN 


According to Japan’s Ministry, the 
rate of natural increase in population 
last year was the lowest since the 
end of World War II. 

Statistics released by the ministry 
indicated that, while the country’s popu- 
lation increased by 810,000 in 1957, 
a reported 1,200,000 legal abortions were 
performed in Japan and about as many 
illegal abortions took place. They also 
indicated that the number of sterliza- 
tion operations in this country jumped 
from 16,000 in 1951 to 44,000 in 1956. 

This was attributed directly to the 
popularization of birth control policies 
officially introduced in Japan on Octo- 
ber 26, 1951. Widespread acceptance of 
these practices as a means of reducing 
the population is looked upon by mis- 
sionaries and Japanese Catholics as a 
heavy obstacle in the way of bringing 
converts into the Church. 

Most Japanese consider population 
their nation’s major problem. The coun- 
try has an area about the size of Cali- 
fornia—with a population of more than 
90 million people. Tokyo alone had a 
registered population of 8,729,836 as 
of last May 1. 


INDIA 


Archbishop Eugene D’Souza of Nag- 
pur, India, warned in Chicago that the 
increased technical help given by Soviet 
Russia to his country poses a threat 
to its future. The 40-year-old prelate, 
who is in the U.S. seeking aid for 
an engineering school to be added to 
St. Francis de Sales College in Nagpur, 
expressed concern at the Western 
powers’ lack of influence in his country 
while Soviet influence is increasing. 

Calling attention to the fact that 
in Bombay the Soviets are erecting one 
of the largest technological institutions 
in India, Archbishop D’Souza declared: 
“India is an underdeveloped country 
and it recognized Soviet Russia’s ef- 
forts to better conditions in India. But 
the people of India little realize the 
latent dangers of the Soviet policy.” 

“The future of India lies in the in- 
dustrial field,” the Archbishop stated, 
“and if Russia gets control of this, you 
can realize the consequences. In fact, 
very few seem to realize that the So- 
viets are already taking control.” 





MISSION SUNDAY AND 


by Very Rev. Nicholas Maestrini, P.I1.M.E. Provincial Superior 


OCTOBER 19TH is WORLD 
MISSION SUNDAY, a special 
day designated by the Holy 
Father to solicit prayers and fi- 
nancial contributions for the mis- 
sion extension work of the Church. 
The observance of World Mission 
Sunday was begun in recent years 
when the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith was officially 
placed under control of the Holy 
See and became the official organ- 
ization of the Church to promote 
the interest of the laity in mission- 
ary activities. 


se 


PAULINE JARICOT 

The history of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith is 
simple but fascinating. It started 
as a private mission club by Paul- 
ine Jaricot in France at the be- 
ginning of the last century. Paul- 
ine, a pious girl, after reading sev- 
eral mission magazines, decided 
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that something had to be done to 
help the missions. The initial rules 
of Pauline’s club were simple. 
Members pledge themselves to 
say daily one Our Father, one 
Hail Mary, and one Glory Be To 
The Father, etc., for the missions, 
and to contribute a few pennies a 
year toward their maintenance. 
The club soon spread over France 
and later throughout other Euro- 
pean countries. It was then taken 
over officially by the hierarchy 
and its world headquarters re- 
mained in Paris. It was Pope Pius 
XI who transferred its headquar- 
ters to Rome and thus placed the 
Society under his direct control. 

The good the Society has achiev- 
ed cannot be estimated in human 
terms. The phenomenal growth of 
the missionary work of the 
Church, which during the first part 
of this century brought more than 
25 million converts from mission 
lands into the Church, is greatly 
due to the tremendous organiza- 
tion that grew from Pauline Jari- 
cot’s mission club. 


THE AVERAGE 

Unforunately, however, the sup- 
port given by Catholics through 
the Society is far from sufficient for 
the needs of today’s missionary 
work of the Church. Bishop Sheen 
recently stated that “the average 
American Catholic per capita do- 
nation to the missions is 30 cents 
annually—while the average per 
capita expenditure for liquor is $54 
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per year.” ... The Bishop goes on 
to explain: ‘“Americans do not suf- 
fer from want of generosity, but 
from want of knowledge. They 
just don’t know the needs of the 
missions.” It is remarkable 


that while the contribution of the 
U.S. branch of the Society aver- 
ages less than 11 million dollars a 
year, one brewery alone recently 
spent more than 14 million dollars 
on advertising in a single year. 


It may seem that 11 million dol- 
lars is a large sum of money; 
but when it is divided over the 
five continents of the world and 


distributed throughout 600 dio- 
ceses and the 97,199 missionary 
personnel (25,000 priests, 9,746 
brothers, 62,453 sisters), each mis- 
sionary receives less than $110 to 
support himself and his work for 
ONE whole year! That is almost 
one week’s earnings of a skilled 
worker in the States. 


S.P.F. NEEDS 

The Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith provides spiritual 
help, promotes mission education 
of the Catholic laity and contrib- 
utes limited financial support for 
field operations. It remains the 





Cardinal Gregory Peter XV Agagi- 
anian, who has been named Pro- 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Propagation of the Faith. 


burden of the mission-sending so- 
cieties to provide, in addition, the 
expenses for vocational recruit- 
ment, the education of future mis- 
sionaries and the balance of needs 
in field operations. This certainly 
is an unfortunate situation be- 
cause if the Catholic laity could 
contribute sufficient funds through 
the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith to cover all the mis- 
sion needs, many missionaries 
could be released for their direct 
apostolate in mission fields. How- 
ever, with the situation as it is, 
mission-sending societies have to 
solicit for added financial help to 
cover the most basic needs. This 
is why, in addition to the Mission 
Sunday collection, other forms of 
appeal and solicitations are neces- 
sary to carry on the gigantic work 
of promoting the Faith in non- 
Catholic countries. 
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A CATHOLIC’S DUTY 


It remains, therefore, the basic 
duty of every Catholic to be a 
member of the Pontifical Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith 
and to respond to both the appeal 
of the Society as well as to con- 
tribute in some measure to the 
appeals of the mission-sending so- 
cieties. The best way of support- 
ing the missions will always be 
to channel both general and speci- 
fic donations through the local 
diocesan office of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith. 


God has blessed the United 
States with a very select group 
of diocesan S.P.F. Directors who 
unselfishly dedicate their time and 
energies to promote the cause of 
the mission. They deserve the 
most heartfelt gratitude of mis- 
ionary and lay Catholics alike. 


May this Mission Sunday im- 
plant deeply in the hearts of every- 
one the triple missionary duty of 
the Church as stated in the recent 
encyclical of the Holy Father: 


“Missionary from her very ori- 
gins, the Holy Church has not 
ceased to accomplish the work in 
which she could not fail, to ad- 
dress to her faithful the triple in- 
vitation to prayer, to generosity 
and to some the gift of themselves. 
The missions of today, especially 
those of Africa, still expect this 
triple assistance from the Catholic 
world. 

What would the missionary not 
do, paralyzed in his aposto- 
late for wants of means, with the 
money that a Christian spends oc- 
casionally for passing tastes! May 
every member of the faith, every 
family, every Christian commun- 
ity question itself on this point.” 
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EACH YEAR when September 
comes, millions of American Cath- 
olic parents hasten to the parish 
school for the registration of their 
children. Though the shortage of 
Catholic schools is being felt more 
keenly from year to year, the 
great majority of Catholic chil- 
dren in this country are still able 
to enjoy the privileges of a Catho- 
lic education, which will mold 
their lives and make them useful 
citizens and enlightened Chris- 
tians. How many of these fortu- 
nate parents realize the blessing 
that is theirs in having a Catholic 
school nearby? 


It is reported that one day the 
Holy Father, St. Pius X, gathered 
about him a number of Cardinals 
to discuss the situation of the 
Church and to find opportune 
remedies for the problems facing 
the Church. Some suggested a 
vigorous Catholic press; others ad- 
vised more churches and more 
priests. But the Holy Father in- 
sisted that the only solution would 
be “more Catholic schools.” If 
this was true fifty years ago, how 
much more true is it today the 
world over. 


THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION 


Throughout the centuries the 
Church has worked with tender 
care for the education of youth. 
At this point, let us glance at some 
mission statistics and see the stu- 
pendous network of Catholic 
schools maintained by mission- 
aries. In many under-developed 
areas where the illiteracy rate is 
extremely high and where local 
governments cannot provide suf- 
ficient elementary schools, the mis- 
sionary can hardly expect prog- 
ress in his work unless he starts a 
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school. Many of the leaders in 
Asia and Africa today are the 
product of these mission schools. 

In many of these countries, too, 
it was the missionary who first 
introduced the Roman alphabet 
and the art of writing. In others, 
it was the missionary who intro- 
duced the first printing press. 

Our own Pontifical Institute of 
Mission Extension, as one of the 
oldest and largest religious So- 
cieties exclusively devoted to for- 
eign mission work, has lived up 
to the educating tradition of the 
Church. The 600 missionaries of 
our Society today conduct 964 
grade schools with 153,367 stu- 
dents; 63 high schools with 14,540 
students, and 64 vocational schools 
with 4,313 students. 
MISSION SCHOOLS 

When one considers that many 
a missioner has to pay his teach- 
ers with the little money he re- 
ceives for his personal support and 
from his own Mass stipends, one 
realizes what a_ sacrifice these 
schools mean to a zealous mission- 
ary. In most of the schools con- 
ducted by us, not only do the 


children pay no tuition fee but 
often the missionary must also 
provide the books, clothing, and 
food. If one should ever accuse a 
missionary of being “money-hun- 
gry”, he should visit a few of these 
mission schools to know how the 
missionary uses the charitable do- 
nation of his fellow Catholics. 
Unfortunately, today, Commu- 
nism and extreme nationalism 
have joined hands in obstructing 
the educational work of the Cath- 
olic Church. In China, 2,000 Cath- 
olic schools have been closed and 
over 600,000 Catholic children 
have no alternative but to attend 
Communist schools — which give 
more emphasis to the spreading 
of Communism than to knowl- 
edge. In North Vietnam, Catholic 
schools have been subjected to 
the same pattern as in China. In 
India, Burma, and Indonesia, even 
though Catholic schools are still 
allowed and even supported by 
local governments, they cannot 
expand because no new missioners 
are allowed entry into these coun- 
tries. In South Africa, the ruling 
white party has completely with- 
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drawn government support of 
Catholic schools, thus imposing an 
unbearable burden on the Catho- 
lics who form the greatest major- 
ity of the poorer colored classes. 
In Ceylon, a resurgent Buddhist 
movement seeks to close all Cath- 
olic schools to prevent further 
spread of Christianity. 

And so we see that the general 
Catholic school situation in mis- 
sion lands is far from encouraging. 
And yet, missionaries cling desper- 
ately to whatever they can save 
because they realize that the edu- 





cation of youth is the only way 
to plant the seed of Faith in new 
generations. 


HONG KONG PICTURE 

One bright spot in the dark pic- 
ture is the Hong Kong diocese un- 
der the leadership of our Bishop 
Lawrence Bianchi, P.I.M.E. The 
British government, following its 
traditional system of supporting 
all kinds of private schools which 
conform to certain educational 
standards, is very liberal in help- 
ing Catholic schools. This has en- 
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abled the diocese to open a large 
number of schools and the number 
of children in these schools has 
increased from 21,000 in 1951 to 
70,000 this year, but still, there 
are thousands more awaiting a 
Catholic education. The newly- 
built, multi-story Raimondi Col- 
lege opened at the beginning of 
this month has a maximum capac- 
ity of 3,000. The applications for 
entrance into the college number- 
ed more than 9,000! 

The Church longs for the day 
when she will be free to establish 





its own schools everywhere and to 
freely impart to youth the teach- 
ing she has received from her Di- 
vine Master. That will be the day 
when the Kingdom of Christ will 
really triumph on earth. 


SAY A PRAYER! 

As we accompany our children 
to school, or as we prepare them 
for it, let us whisper a fervent 
prayer that the blessings we have 
in this country may soon be ex- 
tended to every other nation in 
the world. 
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Here is a 

new kind of 
museum experiment 
calculated to bring 


a world vision to the 


young. 


A SMALL BOY pushed a but- 
ton. The beautiful strains of the 
“Salve Regina” filled the room. 
Men’s voices in deep tones chant- 
ed the glorious words. Strangely 
enough, one heard the steady roll 
of the sea in the background. “This 
is just the way Columbus’ sailors 
sang on the Santa Maria every 
night”, remarked Peter, after hav- 
ing read the placard. “You can 
even hear the ocean . . . listen!” 

The place was the new Junior 
Museum of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City. 
This is a new departure in ex- 
hibition technique, calculated to 
attract the youngsters of a sophis- 
ticated metropolis. Two years in 
the making, the Junior Museum 


A NEW LOOK FOR 


by Anne Kirby 


occupies the entire south end of 
the main floor. In its first year, 
it has proved to be a substantial 
contribution to the cultural educa- 
tion of New York’s children. 

Our four youngsters, long de- 
votees of the “Met”, found the 
Junior Museum an educational 
paradise. The low-ceilinged ex- 
hibition space stretched invitingly 
before them. Clean, uncluttered 
alcoves were painted attractive 
colors—lime, bright pink, yellow, 
cocoa brown. A lounge furnished 
with attractive modern sofas led 
to a school lunchroom decorated 
in warm apricot tones. The decor 
rivalled many a smart restaurant 
some thirty blocks further south. 

The theme of the first exhibi- 
tion was “The Age of Discovery 
by Caravan and Camel’. This 
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EW GENERATION 


subject was chosen for its relation 
to the school curriculum. It is a 
rich period beginning with Marco 
Polo and continuing through to 
1620—the active years of explora- 
tion. 

Each of our children—ranging in 
age from five to fourteen—found 
something of interest as they 
moved easily from one section to 
another. Exhibition cases were 
installed so as to be visible from 
all sides. All six of us could 
enjoy it together. Dozens of mu- 
seum “tricks” fascinated the chil- 
dren all along the way. Peep-holes, 
tot-high, offered enchanting views 
of Queen Isabella’s jewel casket 
or the Alhambra or the Royal 
Shipyards in Barcelona or scenes 
from Portuguese history. Indivi- 
dual buttons manipulated the 
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routes of the principal explorers: 
Marco Polo-1271, Columbus- 1492, 
the Cabots-1497, Vasco de Gama- 
1498. 

The range of exhibition material 
was world-wide, gathered and ar- 
ranged so subtly and tastefully 
that our children were almost un- 
aware of the education in inter- 
national culture they were receiv- 
ing. An exquisite model of a 
seventeenth century Chinese Pal- 
ace caught our eye. It was a deli- 
cately carved pagoda with up- 
turned roof. Sculptured lions, 
winged and gilded, glared down 
from the ribs of the roof. This de- 
lightful model was similar to the 
original in which Marco Polo 
lived while in the employ of 
Kubla Khan. 

Dutch supremacy in Java, Su- 
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matra and Borneo in the seven- 
teenth century was illustrated by 
pictorial tiles and by a finely carv- 
ed Javanese chess set. A seven- 
teenth century deerskin hanging 
depicted the way a Chinese harbor 
looked to the Dutch merchant 
fleet. Tiny houses elbowed each 
other along a crowded street. New- 
ly made silk, hung out to dry, 
flowed from windows like banners. 

The new wealth from the col- 
onies was reflected in a painting 


by Edwaert Colyer titled ‘Van- 
itas”. This showed a richly ap- 
pointed table laden with pearls 
from the east, gold rings, coins, a 
celestial globe and music — signs 
of success and good living. 

Our youngest, Cornelia, round- 
ed a partition and found herself 
face to face with a “smellery”. The 
“Quest of Spices” section of the 
exhibition furnished the toddler 
with a gallery of spices to smell: 
pepper, cloves, vanilla bean, cin- 





ta 


mamon, nutmeg. Nearby was a 
magnificent model of a Portu- 
guese galleon lent by the Casa de 
Portugal of New York City. This 
was a type of “nao” or sailing ves- 
sel which brought cargoes of spice 
and silk to Portugal from the 
Spice Islands and India. 
Margaret, our number-two-girl, 
found another button to press. 
This one filled the gallery with 
the reedy discordances of an In- 
dian orchestra. The pained ex- 


THE AGE 
OF 


DISCOVERY 


pression on the face of her father 
reminded her not to press the 
button a second time. He, on his 
part, was intrigued by some Chi- 
nese paper money which was in 
use one thousand years before 
Europe adopted the idea. When 
Marco Polo described Kubla 
Khan’s treasury he expressed great 
surprise that people would accept 
paper in place of gold. 


For my own interest in medie- 
val art, I was delighted with a 
beautiful fourteenth century dip- 
tych of ivory with delicately 
carved scenes from the Passion of 
Christ. Medieval travellers carried 
portable reliquaries and shrines on 
their long journeys. The diptych, 
or two-shuttered panel, was one 
of the more popular religious ob- 
jects d’art carried by travellers. 


A _ jewel-like fifteenth century 
manuscript caused great interest 
at the exhibition by its beauty. 
The placard emphasized the role 
of the Church in intellectual at- 
tainments—“‘The Church was the 
center of learning during the Mid- 
dle Ages. Monks in the monaster- 
ies established schools for boys 
and some of these grew to become 
the first universities in Europe. 
Many of the great writings of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans which 
might otherwise be lost were pre- 
served in monastic libraries.” 


The exhibit is timed to coincide 
with the school year, allowing the 
summer to install the new show. 
The next offering will be “How to 
Look at Paintings.” After a world- 
wide trip of the late Middle Ages, 
the Kirbys are anticipating an 
aesthetic tour next fall when the 
Junior Museum reopens. 
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Here is the Missioner’s life: 


his joys, sorrows and glories 


THE 
MISSIONER’S 


ROSARY | 
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THE JOYFUL MYSTERIES 


THE ANNUNCIATION 


The missionary announces Christianity. 
He then watches and helps the pagan 
soul in its struggle to accept the Faith. 


THE VISITATION 


Carrying the new Faith, the missionary 
visits the sick, the poor, the needy of body 
and soul. Braving the dangers of the 
journey, he abandons all for his mission 
of mercy. 


THE NATIVITY 


The priest is God's agent at re-birth of a 
pagan soul into his new life of sanctify- 
ing grace as he baptizes those who have 
accepted the Faith. 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE 
CHILD JESUS IN THE TEMPLE 


The missionary offers his life to God again 
as he brings his new-born souls to the 
church for their Confirmation. 


THE FINDING OF THE CHILD JESUS 
IN THE TEMPLE 


He welcomes those who are lost, helping 
them to find themselves and God in His 
Church. 





THE SORROWFUL MYSTERIES 


THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN 


The missionary watches and suffers with 
his convert as he anticipates the coming 
ordeal of ostracism by family and friends 
because of his new Christianity. 


THE SCOURGING AT THE PILLAR 


The economic difficulties, the lack of food 
and shelter, are shared by the missionary 
and his people. He has, too, the ever- 
present threat of severe hardship and suf- 


fering, possible imprisonment and even 
death. 


THE CROWNING OF THORNS 


The missionary comforts and consoles, 
teaches and encourages the new convert 
as he is beset with temptations to aban- 
don the Faith and return to old and com- 
fortable customs and community life. 


THE CARRYING OF THE CROSS 


The supreme sacrifice is offered daily by 
the missionary, imploring and receiving 
God's grace that his people may be 
helped to bear their heavy burdens. 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


The missionary and his converts stand 
mute before the suffering of Christ as His 
Church is attacked, His people made to 
suffer by the sins of the godless. 
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THE GLORIOUS MYSTERIES 


THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST 


The missionary’s own faith is revitalized 


as each difficulty is met and overcome 
for God. 





THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST 
INTO HEAVEN 


His heart is lifted to God in joy as he 
watches the steady growth of his convert's 
soul. 


THE DESCENT OF THE HOLY GHOST 


Ss UPON THE APOSTLES 


¢ \ ’ The missionary welcomes more souls 
" b drawn to the Faith by the example of 

C , his convert, who has become the instru- 
ment of God, the Holy Ghost. 


THE ASSUMPTION OF OUR LADY 


The missionary administers extreme unc- 
tion to the soul of the dying Christian, 
who is serene in the knowledge of the 


immortality of his soul and the future 
resurrection of his body. 


THE CORONATION OF OUR LADY 
O AS QUEEN OF HEAVEN 


His job completed, the missionary wears 
his crown, reddened by the blood of mar- 
tyrdom or of spirit, illumined by the Vision 
of God, in the company of the souls 
whose life he helped to form. 






















first chapter has been written 


of the great 


On the highest hill of the Krish- 
na District along the Eastern 
coast of India, there stands an iron 
cross 20 ft. high. It dominates 
the surrounding country teeming 
with 4 million pagans and 80,000 
Catholics. The cross, built by the 
PIME Brothers, is reminiscent of 
the old European custom of dedi- 
cating to Christ the highest moun- 
tains and peaks. The PIME Mis- 
sionaries put it there as a symbol 
of their hope of winning to Christ 
the masses of India. 

For centuries there have been 
no mass conversions in India, but 
something approaching mass con- 
version has been taking place dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years in 
this Diocese of Vijayavada. This 
diocese was formed as an inde- 
pendent mission by the Holy See 
in 1933 and at that time there 
were only 22,000 Catholics scat- 
tered throughout 148 Catholic 
villages entrusted to the care of 
17 PIME missionaries. 


VIJAYAVADA TODAY 

Today, twenty-five years later, 
there are 80,000 Catholics in 600 
villages with more than 50 foreign 
missioners and 9 diocesan priests 
caring for them. There are two 
colleges, one for boys and one 
for girls; one minor seminary, one 
training school for catechists; a 
novitiate for Sisters; 7 high 
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In celebrating the silver jubilee 
of this diocese, the P.I.M.E. 


Missionaries know that only the 
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EPIC OF VISJAYAVADA 


by Father Charles Rimondi, P.1.M.E. 


schools; 150 elementary schools 
with 12,000 children; 6 orphanages; 
7 hospitals and 10 dispensaries. 

These are signs of growth—a 
growth achieved at the cost of 
many missioners’ lives. Cholera, 
typhoid, dysentery, black - water 
fever have all exacted their toll 
among the men bringing Christ’s 
message of Redemption to this 
part of India. 

Many priests are needed in 
maintaining the above - listed in- 
stitutions and there are only 29 
Fathers actually working in the 
villages with an average of 2,600 
Catholics in 23 villages allotted 
to each. 


VISITOR 

Recently, after a 20-day visit 
here, a Catholic Air Force Chap- 
lain summarized his impressions 
in these words: “Simply wonder- 
ful! I cannot help asking how 
you manage to keep an eye on 
so many activities. You are man- 
agers of schools, parish priests, 
convert-makers, directors of hos- 
pitals and dispensaries. You must 
look after projects throughout in- 
numerable villages and really be 
jacks-of-all-trades! I am really 
inspired by your work, even 
though I have had enough of 
India.” 

The missioners, however, stay 
on; it is their dream that through 
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this movement of conversions, the 
Cross may extend its influence 
throughout all India. There are 
few human reasons for keeping 
this hope—the population of the 
Krishna District is almost com- 
pletely made up of Pariahs—the 
out-caste people of India who 
have practically no influence on 
the social life of the country. 


THE POOR 

But the Gospel says that “It 
is the poor who first receive the 
message of Christ.” Rome’s ex- 
perience may be repeated in India: 
the slaves, the poor, the rejected 
were the first to be converted there 
and through them Christianity 
spread to the upper classes and 
finally to the whole Roman world. 

As the Communists look to 
“Andhra Pradesh State” (in which 
Vijayavada is located) as a key 
state in their plan to win India 
to Communism, so we Missionaries 
look to this mission as our key 
in the conquest of India for Christ. 
The multitudes of poor out-castes 
can very well determine the future 
of the entire Indian nation by 
their very numbers. 

It is this vision of the future 
that sustains the missionaries in 
their difficult work today; though, 
humanly speaking, the battle is 
far from won. The Communists 
with their propaganda machinery 
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BELOW Youth, the hope of a Catholic and Christian India. 





ABOVE (left) An old Indian Catholic. 


(right) Father Rimondi, 


author, feels the pulse of an Indian lad. 


BELOW (left) The flood of °56. 


(right) Dormitory of Jesuit 


College being constructed. 


and financial backing seem to be 
far ahead. While they make gains, 
the Bishop of Vijayavada, Most 
Most Rev. A. DeBattista, P.I.M.E. 
must refuse the requests of num- 
erous villages anxious to become 
Catholic because he has not 
enough priests and financial means 
to open new churches or even to 
pay more Catechists to bring 
them the word of Christ. 


SACRIFICE 

One missionary sold his much- 
needed motor bicycle to pay the 
salary of his Catechist. Another 
sold his portable typewriter to 
open another school. These and 
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other individual sacrifices, though 
valuable in the eyes of God, are 
just not enough in solving the des- 
perate need for missionary man- 
power. 

In this regard, prayers are need- 
ed that the Government of India 
may reverse its policy of exclud- 
ing foreign missioners from the 
country. In that event, more 
can be sent to Vijayavada. 
The financial assistance of lay 
Catholics is also urgently needed 
to keep up the works already 
started and to expand them for 
the conversion of the Pariahs who 
dwell here. Without this help, the 
hands of the missionaries are tied. 
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HOW THE DIOCESE OF VIJAYAVADA HAS GROWN 
in 25 years under the PIME Missioners 


CATHOLIC 
MISSIONARIES INDIAN PRIESTS VILLAGES 


1933 — 17 1958 — 9 1933 — 248 
1958 — 50 1933 — none 1958 — 600 


COMMENTS 
Recently, Father Westropp, S.J., Ww 


from the American Jesuit Mission 
of Patna, was invited to Vijaya- j 

vada to perform the Mass Bap- yo 
tism of 400 new converts in a sin- 
gle village. After the ceremony, 
falling exhausted into a chair, he 
declared: “I never thought that 
I would have the same experience 
as St. Francis Xavier and have 
my right arm ache from the num- 
ber of Baptisms given. I am the 
happiest man in the world”! ... 
Another American’ missionary, 
Rev. Father Duffy, after a tour 
of the Vijayavada mission, stated: 
“T have seen here growth in Chris- 
tianity which I had never thought 
possible under the Indian sun.” 
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Another Chapel on the way up. 


BELOW (left) Bishop De Battista visits and blesses another village 
about to become Christion. (right) A PIME priest treating the sick. 





VIJAYAVADA CATHOLIC ORPHANAGES & 
CATHOLICS SCHOOLS HOSPITALS 


1933 — 22,000 1933 — 10 1933 — 2 
1958 — 80,000 1958 — 150 1958 — 14 


ABOVE (left) A nun teaching catechism to converts. 
(right) Indian Seminarians soon to be priests. 


BELOW (left) A PIME priest sold his motorcycle to build a chapel. 
(right) Graves of PIME priests who have given their lives 
to build the diocese of Vijayavada. 





EPIC 
OF 
VIJAYAVADA 


is 


finished! 


Tens of thousands of Vijaya- 
vada's Indian Catholics gather 
regularly for the celebration 
of liturgical feasts. 


This being a Marian year, Our 
Lady of Lourdes’ special 100th 
Anniversary, special honor 
and praise is given Mary. 


And while those devout con- 
verts honor Mary, they pray, 
too, that all non - Christian 
Indians living within PIME 
Bishop De Battista’s diocese 
may soon be led to the love 
of Christ. 





YOU 
can be 


a 
PART 


of this 
still unfinished 
EPIC! 


Bishop A. De Battista is des- 
perate! He needs your help 
to provide schools, chapels, 
orphanages and hospitals for 
the growing Catholic popula- 
tion of his diocese. 

PLEASE! PLEASE! PLEASE! 
in the name of Mary, help. 


PIME MISSIONARIES 
OF SS. PETER & PAUL 
121 East Boston Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Dear Fathers: 


Enclosed you will find 
$ =~ in answer to Bishop 
De Battista’s ‘*S.O.S."" appeal. 


mr NARS 


ADDRESS 
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India is still not rid of the curse of caste 


PARIAH- UNTOUCHABLE 


by Father Augustus Colombo, of Warangal, India 


THE CENTURIES-LONG his- 
tory of Christianity in India has 
been marked by two things: one 
the impressive list of missionary 
saints, and the other, a singular 
absence of any large scale move- 
ment toward conversions. Even 
St. Francis Xavier turned from 
India to what he felt would be 
more fruitful lands after only a 
few years work there. 


THE GREAT OBSTACLE 

The character of the country 
prohibits mass operations. The 
reason is the caste system. 

This phenomenon creates a im- 
penetrable barrier. An individual 
knows nothing of what happens 
outside his caste. Outside is a 
world unknown to him. The limits 
of his feelings and ideas are the 
bounds of his caste. 

So conversions, just as every 
other manifestation of life, are 
ruled by the deadly, unyielding 
caste system. But what exactly is 
the situation regarding conversions 
in this country? Have we pene- 
trated the caste at all? 

Although we are by no means 
on the threshold of an Indian 
Penetecost, conversions among the 
Telegu-speaking Pariah, one of the 
lowest class groups in the system, 
have progressed at the rate which 
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can be termed a relevant move- 
ment. Noting its circumstances, 
we can be hopeful for develop- 
ment of brighter days for the 
Church in India. 


A NEW FACTOR 


The souls of all men are equal 
‘in value. We are as happy about 
the conversion of a laborer as we 
are about that of a statesman; 
but the social and political im- 
port and effects are widely dif- 
ferent. Convert an influential per- 
son and the favorable impression 
could conceivably have a far- 
reaching effect. But to whom is 
the conversion of a Pariah im- 
portant in society? Nearly no one. 
However, this fact should not lead 
to an erroneous evaluation of con- 
versions among these outcasts. 

In spite of their severely limit- 
ed political influence, the Pariahs 
do have a measure of power with 
the coming of democratic elections 

. number. They are many and 
this makes them potentially pow- 
erful. There is much evidence 
that the different parties have 
courted the vote of the Pariah 
since the early days of Indian in- 
dependence. Because of their num- 
ber, they can be a decisive factor. 

Catholics must not underesti- 
mate this factor. We must work 
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to convert the Pariahs to the 
Faith. The development, both so- 
cial and cultural, will follow. We 
are fortunate to have the chance 
to establish such a founda- 
tion, such a base from which the 
Church can rise. 


THE PARIAHS 

Officially, the caste system in 
India is no more. To question this 
is to strike a blow against prog- 
ress, against the advance of In- 
dian civilization. However, the 
caste does exist in a practical way. 
The man of caste still feels his 
position. It is in his blood and 
his actions, thus still exercising a 
strong influence in his life. And 
the outcasts, like the Pariahs, re- 
main apart in their own lowly ex- 
istence. 

An understanding of the Pariahs 
is difficult, even if we restrict our- 
selves to the Telegu people, be- 
cause we are confronted with 23 
different denominations, groups 
and races, all Pariah. These groups 
are real castes among the out-of- 
caste, unapproachable and even 
hostile to each other. Each group 
has its own laws, chiefs, traditions, 
and its own pride and susceptibili- 
ties. So even in this limited field, 
the means of working with these 
people must be delicate, requiring 
great patience. 

Yet there is one uniting factor. 
They are all born Pariah. This 
common note is very important 
and explains why they would have 
a disposition toward Christianity. 
They are united at least in one 
way and can be unified in an- 
other .. . by the Faith. 


THE UNTOUCHABLE COMPLEX 
The untouchable complex — 
that feeling of inferiority in the 
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presence of a man of caste—still 
exists in the hearts of the Pariah. 
Many Pariahs are undoubtedly 
superior in intelligence and nat- 
ural gifts, as well as economic 
position, to the Sudras, who are 
higher caste. But no Pariah thinks 
of himself as superior to a Sudra. 
This feeling of inferiority is les- 
sening; but it has been a terrible 
reality for thousands of years and 
will take time to disappear. 


What is the origin of the Pariah 


complex? In the Hindu idea, some 
services had to be performed by 
men because beasts were incap- 
able. So some men were stripped 
of their human dignity and made 
to do service to those men of caste. 
This was the institution of the 
Pariahs. The Pariah as such has 
never had the right to education, 
freedom of expression or worship. 
His only right was to serve the 
master. The servants’ daily wage 
is still twenty cents in most vil- 
lages. The life of the Pariah 

















starts at dawn, as he crouches at 
the master’s door waiting for a 
bowl of rice. 


OTHER DIFFICULTIES 

The reactions of the Pariahs to- 
ward Christianity and the white 
man have changed through the 
years. It is no longer considered 
protection to belong to whatever 
the white man belongs. Today in 
India the white man is a foreigner 
and to belong to the foreign reli- 
gion of the white man means the 
loss of privileges granted to Hindu 
Pariahs. 

But the Pariah’s tendency to- 
ward Christianity is growing and 
the Church is progressing. This is 
due, no doubt, to grace; but hu- 
man factors enter in, too. 


To the Pariah, who had always 
been denied his own religion, wor- 
ship and temple, Christianity fills 
a natural need. Ignorance and 
superstition were left him by the 
Hindus as substitutes for religion. 
Christianity accepts him as equal 
with the other faithful, creating a 
favorable disposition toward the 
Church. This is the initial step 
toward real conversion. 

In some areas, Christianity has 
been called the religion of the un- 
touchables. This is meant as un- 
complimentary; but if it is called 
their religion, why should they not 
accept it? 

There is discrimination against 
Christian Pariahs. They are de- 
prived of certain privileges be- 
cause they are not Hindu. This 
condition would not exist, and will 
not, when and if, as in the state 
of Madras, Christians are able to 
elect their own representatives. 


The most certain thing is this: 
the great majority of Pariahs still 
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are pagan and are inclined to lis- 
ten to those who come to evangel- 
ize them. 


DIFFICULT APOSTOLATE 

There will never be enough mis- 
sionaries here. The number work- 
ing in the field have difficulty car- 
ing for the present converts; and 
new converts need constant care. 
Baptism is just the first step. Mind 
and habits are impregnated with 
Hinduism. Superstitious practices 
flourish and divorce is considered 
as natural as matrimony. These 
are illiterate, unyielding people to 
whom the presence of the Father 
is often the margin of victory. 

Although no longer slaves, the 
Pariahs are dependent on pagan 
masters still and when attending 
the master’s Hindu feast, the 
Pariahs, as servants, béhave as 
Hindu. This changeable nature is 
characteristic of the Pariah. They 
may change their minds at a word. 
This is understandable. 


PARIAH WANTS 


Penniless people are interested 
only in getting in the morning that 
which is necessary to live until 
night. Thus, it is natural for them 
to shift to the side that offers the 
most advantage. To install the re- 
ligion of self-denial and sacrifice 
where these principles hold sway 
requires patient, constant care. It 
requires that the missionaries be 
present. 


The harvest in India is some 
distance away, but missionaries 
are needed to sow today. All the 
faithful have a part in this im- 
portant work. The most urgent 
need is for vocations; and voca- 
tions are, most of all, a gift for 
which we can all ask God. 
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IT WAS EARLY MORNING 
when we first glimpsed the world- 
famous Shrine to Our Lady of 
Lourdes. Looking eagerly out of the 
train window we saw the Grotto, il- 
lumined by hundreds of flicker- 
ing candles lighted by the faithful. 
Then, as it disappeared around 
a bend, the train came to a 
wheezing halt at an almost desert- 
ed railroad station. 

Our introduction to an almost 
unbelievable ten days came with 
the appearance of a_ hustling 
priest whom we came to love very 
much. He was Father Andre 
Cassagnard, in his middle forties 
—a chaplain at the Shrine, and 
one of the gentlest men we have 
ever known. Whenever time al- 
lowed, which was seldom, he loved 
to mount a noisy  back-firing 
motocycle and speed up the moun- 
tain trails—cassock billowing out 
like wings behind him—toward 
his home for a brief visit with 
his family. 

His knowledge of the English 
language was limited, although 
he had spent some tfme in Scot- 
land, and he spent much time 
explaining rites and customs of 
the country, looking at us anxi- 
ously and _ interspersing every 
other paragraph with a concerned 
“Do you understand what I am 
saying?” 

It was his hands that pushed 
the wheelchair on my daily trips 
to the baths where I was lowered 
into the ice-cold mountain water in 
which many afflicted persons have 
been blessed with instant cures. 
It was he who stood by to pray 
as the brancardiers lowered me 
gently into the water. And it was 
he who hastily disrobed while the 
brancardiers dressed me, and 
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plunged into those icy waters as 
a sacrifice for my intentions. 

It was he who introduced Mrs. 
Brand to the solemn and beauti- 
ful Stations of the Cross—labor- 
ing up the mountainside in con- 
stant prayer, and then taking the 
time—as they descended the other 
side of the mountain—to take her 
into strange caves and point out 
interesting landmarks along the 
way. She recalls particularly an 
almost indiscernible crack in the 
rocks where, he said, a hermit 
lived with a vicious dog—coming 
into town only to beg food or 
to pray at the shrine. One Christ- 
mastime, he said, he went to the 
hermit’s cave to take him the 
blessings of the season, but he 
couldn’t convince the dog of the 
honesty of his intentions and re- 
gretfully gave up his mission. 

On our departure from Lourdes, 


it was the blessing of this priest, 


administered in the cramped 
train compartment, that was his 
final farewell. For on February 14, 
1958, we learned he had contract- 
ed influenza and died. And even 
here, 3,000 miles of sea and land 
away, we still feel the loss and 
sadness of his death. 

Our arrival at the Asile—a huge 
and cavernous building’ that 
houses the Sisters of Nevers and 
is a hospital for afflicted pilgrims— 
was made warm by the welcoming 
smile of a charming little Irish 
nun. We had been told there would 
be “an Irish Sister’ who would 
be assigned to us, and I had had 
grave misgivings. I pictured a big 
rawboned, red-faced biddy with 
gimlet eyes who would demand 
that we attend constant masses 
and abide by “hospital rules”. So 
Sister Mary Patrick, in the flesh, 
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was a pleasant surprise. No more 
than 28 years old, from the top of 
her black-capped head to the soles 
of her feet encased in heavy shoes 
that looked much too big for her, 
she was the spirit of helpfulness 
and good cheer, with a liberal 
sprinkling of Irish wit that wove 
a bright pattern of laughter into 
the unbroken routine of her days. 

With indomitable cheerfulness, 
she pushed me up and down nar- 
row steep roads pointing out spots 
of interest I never would have 
known. There was the tiny cachot 
where St. Bernadette lived at the 
time of apparition. Between her 
and Mrs. Brand, they got me in- 
side this famous building so that 
I could see it in its simplicity— 
its plainness—its almost unbeliev- 
able poverty. And it was only be- 
cause of her untiring efforts that 
I saw the shops, the boarded-up 
hotels, the quaint little bridge that 
spans a singing stream, the moun- 
tain folk herding sheep and goats 
down narrow streets, and the ele- 
gant Bishop’s Castle that stands 
on a rolling hill behind the Shrine. 
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She prepared all our meals, 
bringing them to us from the con- 
vent kitchen, sometimes sitting 
with us while we ate, anxiously 
watching to see if they were satis- 
factory. They always were, from 
the hot soup to the inevitable 
wine mixed with Lourdes water. 
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She shared our American coffee 
or an occasional cup of tea, and 
one day she spirited away some 
soiled underwear and shirts, re- 
turning them to me freshly laun- 
dered and. meticulously ironed. 

Today, she is our one remain- 
ing link with what sometimes 
seems like a fantastic dream. For, 
busy as she is in her daily rounds 
of caring for the bedridden and 
helpless that fill the Asile from 
late spring to early fall, she still 
finds time for occasional letters 
and to send us regularly the 
Lourdes Journal. Of course, it is 
printed in French and we cannot 
actually read it, but we do enjoy 
the photographs and now and 
then a familiar name like that of 
Bishop Marie Theus or Canon 
Marty, leaps out to catch our eye. 

We called them our holy trio— 
Father Cassagnard, Sister Mary 
Patrick and last but not least, 
Brother Louis. 

Brother Louis, a spry, though 
slightly arthritic 72, was a charm- 
ing combination of dry wit, stern 
theological convictions and warm- 
hearted generosity. He worked at 
the Bureau of the Shrine, answer- 
ing letters that came written in 
English and providing the famed 
Lourdes water to all parts of the 
world. He was terribly proud of 
his mastery of the English langu- 
age which he had acquired during 
35 years as a Christian Brother in 
the United States. He loved Amer- 
ican coffee and we left him gener- 
ously supplied when we left. He 
proudly assisted at a mass said 
by Father Cassagnard particularly 
for us, and he was fanatically pro- 
American. Brother Louis, a native 
Frenchman, was a better Ameri- 
can than 99 per cent of the native- 
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born Americans we have met. 

Every evening found him en- 
joying the desserts which Sister 
Mary Patrick made for us, after 
which he would sit recounting his 
experiences with American soldiers 
during World War II, and com- 
pletely captivating us with his 
wit and his keen comprehension 
of politics— both at home and 
abroad. Even now I smile remem- 
bering his obvious delight when 
we dubbed him “the rascal of 
Lourdes” following his tales of 
smuggling eggs to American sol- 
diers, outwitting the enemy—and 
even his own fellow Frenchmen— 
on occasions. 

He, too, as I believe we men- 
tioned before, has joined the im- 
mortal legion, and I’m sure that 
even heaven became a little bright- 
er when he arrived. 

Saints wear heavy shoes in 
Lourdes—heavy shoes and cum- 
bersome clothing. But they are 
bent on errands of mercy where- 
ever they tread. They crush the 
stones to kneel in prayer. They 
are light and reverent in the hush- 
ed cathedrals of worship. And they 
work themselves into the hearts of 
pilgrims, like ourselves, who came 
under their jealous care. Theirs 
is an all-encompassing love that 
defies the outside world. 

When we were there, we teased 
Brother Louis about not going in- 
to the famous baths to cure his 
painful arthritis. He merely smil- 
ed, a searching, half-amused ex- 
pression in his snapping black 
eyes. Today, I think I know why 
he just smiled. I will elaborate 
in our next article for Catholic 
Life. 

(Next month: Are They Really 
Miracles At Lourdes?) 
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3 BURSES 


honoring the Holy Family 


You are invited to contribute to 
these newly established burses nam- 
ed after the members of the Holy 
Family and thereby help qualified 
PIME Seminarians now studying at 
our SS. Peter and Paul Seminary in 
Newark, Obio. 


Your financial contribution will 
help underwrite the cost of their 
education and preparation to the 
missionary priesthood and will win 
remembrance of your intentions in 
daily prs and Masses said 
through their entire missionary 
careers. 


Help them as you would your own 
Priest-son. Your belp pays particu- 
lar honor to the beloved members 
of the Holy Family. 


PIME MISSIONARIES OF 
SS. PETER AND PAUL 
121 East Boston Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


DEAR FATHERS: 


| wish to adopt a priest-son-to-be and am enclosing $ 
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VACATIONING 


to find a vocation 
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VACATIONING to find a vo- 
cation? 150 seventh, eighth, and 
ninth graders tried it last summer 
at PIME’s SS. Peter and Paul 
Seminary in Newark, Ohio. The 
boys enjoyed the usual camp ac- 
tivities but there was something 
extra added to their vacation in 
Newark: they had a chance to 
consider their future as men—and 
the missionary priesthood as a 
life-long career. 

Father H. Bellinato, PIME’s 
vocation director, masterminded 
the “Vacationing to find a voca- 
tion” program. He has the built- 
in “know how” in keeping boys 
going at just the right pace. Father 
“Bell” was the shepherd of a dozen 
brothers and sisters when he was 
still home in the beautiful gon- 
dola city of Venice, and “father” 
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to hundreds of orphans during his 
20-year stay as a missionary in 
India. 

Assisting him 
program was Father John B. Bo- 
racco, Rector of the Seminary, 
Father Alfred Ferronato, PIME 


in the summer 


Seminarians Michael Adornetto, 
William Miaresca, and Charles 
Mink. Each week from the mid- 
dle of June to the middle of Au- 
gust, they drove to Wisconsin, IIl- 
inois, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
parts of Ohio to pick up a new 


More Than Half a Century of 
Dependability 


E. C. DITTRICH & CO. 
RICH FURS 


2341 GRAND RIVER AVENUE 
WOodward 1-9100 Detroit 1, Mich. 
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crop of 25 lads for their vacation 
and return to their homes others 
who had enjoyed a stay at the 
Seminary the week before. 

An, average day at the “camp” 
began with Mass at 7:30, break- 
fast at 8:00, hiking in the neigh- 
boring woods in the morning, 
swimming, lunch in or out of the 
Seminary, baseball, swimming 
again in the afternoon, 5:30 
rosary and Benediction, 6:00 din- 
ner, baseball again, 8:30 night 
pravers and then a mission movie 
with a conference on vocations and 
the missions, a light snack at 9:00, 
and lights out at 10:00. Sand- 
wiched in between these recrea- 
tional events were work periods in 
which the boys pitched in to help 
with the cleaning of bedrooms, 
bathrooms and recreation halls. 


To keep the program from be- 
coming routine, Fathers and Sem- 
inarians hustled the boys into cars 
for a swim at Mr. George Kerr’s 
private swimming pool, a visit 
to the Wehrle estate, Columbus 
State Park, the neighboring New- 
ark Indian Mounds, or the Presi- 
dent Harding Memorial at Marion, 
Ohio. There were short pilgrim- 
ages too, to the Our Lady of Con- 
solation Shrine at Carey and the 
Shrine of Our Sorrowful Mother 
at Bellevue, Ohio. 


CONVENT OF MARY REPARATRIX 


17330 QUINCY AVENUE 
Detroit 21, Michigan 
UN. 2-7018 
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